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THE UNITED NATIONS 
UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and inalienable 
rights of all members of the human family is the foundation of freedom, 
justice and peace in the world. 


Whereas disregard and contempt for human rights have resulted in 
barbarous acts which have outraged the conscience of mankind, and the 
advent of a world in which human beings shall enjoy freedom of speech and 
belief and freedom from any fear and want has been proclaimed as the 
highest aspiration of the common people, 


Whereas it is essential, if a man is not to be compelled to have recourse, as a 
last resort, to rebellion against tyranny and oppression, that human rights 
should be protected by the rule of law, 


Whereas it is essential to promote the development of friendly relations 
between nations, 


Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have in the Charter reaffirmed 
their faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person and in the equal rights of men and women and have 
determined to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger 
freedom, 


Whereas Member States have pledged themselves to achieve, in co- 
operation with the United Nations, the promotion of universal respect for 
and observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms, 


Whereas a common understanding of these rights and freedoms is of the 
greatest importance for the full realization of this pledge, 


Now, Therefore, 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
proclaims 

THIS UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS as a 
common standard of achievement for all peoples and all nations, to the end 
that every individual and every organ of society, keeping this Declaration 
constantly in mind, shall strive by teaching and education to promote 
respect for these rights and freedoms and by progressive measures, national 
and international, to secure their universal and effective recognition and 
observance, both among the peoples of Member States themselves and 
among the peoples of territories under their jurisdiction. 
Article 1. All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights. 
They are endowed with reason and conscience and should act towards one 
another in a spirit of brotherhood. 
Article 2. Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in this 
Declaration, without distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, 
language, religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth or other status. 
Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the basis of the political, 
jurisdictional or international status of the country or territory to which a 
person belongs, whether it be independent, trust, non-self-governing or 
under any other limitation of sovereignty. 
Article 3. Everyone has the right to life, liberty and security of person. 
Article 4. No one shall be held in slavery or servitude; slavery and the slave 
trade shall be prohibited in all their forms. 
Article 5. No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punishment. 
Article 6. Everyone has the right to recognition everywhere as a person 
before the law. 
Article 7. All are equal before the law and are entitled without any 
discrimination to equal protection of the law. All are entitled to equal 
protection against any discrimination in violation of this Declaration and 
against any incitement to such discrimination. 
Article 8. Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by the competent 
national tribunals for acts violating the fundamental rights granted him by 
the constitution or by law. 
Article 9. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, detention or exile. 
Article 10. Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair and public hearing by 
an independent and impartial tribunal, in the determination of his rights and 
obligations and of any criminal charge against him. 
Article 11.(1) Everyone charged with a penal offence has the right to be 
presumed innocent until proved guilty according to law in a public trial at 
which he has had all the guarantees necessary for his defence. 
(2) Noone shall be held guilty of any penal offence on account of any act 
or omission which did not constitute a penal offence, under national or 
international law, at the time when it was committed. Nor shall a heavier 
penalty be imposed than the one that was applicable at the time the penal 
offence was committed. 
Article 12. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary interference with his 
privacy, family, home or correspondence, nor to attacks upon his honour 
and reputation. Everyone has the right to the protection of the law against 
such interference or attacks. 
Article 13. (1) Everyone has the right to freedom of movement and 
residence within the borders of each state. 
(2) Everyone has the right to leave any country, including his own, and to 
return to his country. 
Article 14. (1) Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy in other 
countries asylum from persecution. 
(2) This right may not be invoked in the case of prosecutions genuinely 
arising from non-political crimes or from acts contrary to the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. 
Article 15. (1) Everyone has the right to a nationality. 
(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his nationality nor denied the 
right to change his nationality. Pel 
Article 16. (1) Men and women of full age, without any limitation due to 
race, nationality or religion, have the right to marry and to found a family. 


They are entitled to equal rights as to marriage, during marriage and at its 
dissolution. 

(2) Marriage shall be entered into only with the free and full consent of the 
intending spouses. 

(3) The family is the natural and fundamental group unit of society and is 
entitled to protection by society and the State. 

Article 17.(1) Everyone has the right to own property alone as well as in 
association with others. 

(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his property. 

Article 18. Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and 
religion; this right includes freedom to change his religion or belief, and 
freedom, either alone or in community with others and in public or private, 
to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship and 
observance. 

Article 19. Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and expression; this 
right includes freedom to hold opinions without interference and to seek, 
receive and impart information and ideas through any media and regardless 
of frontiers. 

Article 20. (1) Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful assembly 
and association. 

(2) No one may be compelled to belong to an association. 
Article21.(1) Everyone has the right to take part in the government of his 
country, directly or through freely chosen representatives. 

(2) Everyone has the right of equal access to public service in his country. 
(3) The will of the people shall be the basis of the authority of government; 
this will shall be expressed in periodic and genuine elections which shall be 
by universal and equal suffrage and shall be held by secret vote or by 
equivalent free voting procedures. 

Article 22. Everyone, as a member of society, has the right to social security 
and is entitled to realization, through national effort and international co- 
operation and in accordance with the organization and resources of each 
State, of the economic, social and cultural rights indispensable for his 
dignity and the free development of his personality. 

Article 23. (1) Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of 
employment, to just and favourable conditions of work and to protection 
against unemployment. 

(2) Everyone, without any discrimination, has the right to equal pay for 
equal work. 

(3) Everyone who works has the right to just and favourable remunera- 
tion ensuring for himself and his family an existence worthy of human 
dignity, and supplemented, if necessary, by other means of social protection. 
(4) Everyone has the right to form and to join trade unions for the 
protection of his interest. 

Article 24. Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, including reasonable 
limitation of working hours and periodic holidays with pay. 

Article 25.(1) Everyone has the right to a standard of living adequate for 
the health and well-being of himself and of his family, including food, 
clothing, housing and medical care and necessary social services, and the 
right to security in the event of unemployment, sickness, disability, 
widowhood, old age or other lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond his 
control. 

(2) Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special care and assistance. 
All children, whether born in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy the same social 
protection. 

Article 26. (1) Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be 
free, at least in the elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary 
education shall be compulsory. Technical and professional education shall 
be made generally available and higher education shall be equally accessible 
to all on the basis of merit. 

(2) Education shall be directed to the full development of the human 
personality and to the strengthening of respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. It shall promote understanding, tolerance and 
friendship among all nations, racial or religious groups, and shall further the 
activities of the United Nations for the maintenance of peace. 

(3) Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education that shall be 
given to their children. 

Article 27. (1) Everyone has the right freely to participate in the cultural 
life of the community, to enjoy the arts and to share in scientific 
advancement and its benefits. 

(2) Everyone has the right to the protection of the moral and material 
interests resulting from any scientific, literary or artistic production of which 
he is the author. 

Article 28. Everyone is entitled to a social and international order in which 
the rights and freedoms set forth in this Declaration can be fully realized. 
Article 29. (1) Everyone has duties to the community in which alone the 
free and full development of his personality is possible. 

(2) Inthe exercise of his rights and freedoms, everyone shall be subject 
only to such limitations as are determined by law solely for the purpose of 
securing due recognition and respect for the rights and freedoms of others 
and of meeting the just requirements of morality, public order and the 
general welfare in a democratic society. 

(3) These rights and freedoms may in no case be exercised contrary to the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations. 

Article 30. Nothing in this Declaration may be interpreted as implying for 
any State, group or person any right to engage in any activity or to perform 
any act aimed at the destruction of any of the rights and freedoms set forth 
herein. 
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Introduction 





The people who are the subject of this report are the indigenous 
inhabitants of a region in the far north of Europe, much of it beyond 
the Arctic Circle. They have traditionally been known as Lapps, 
and their country as Lapland.* Nowadays, however, they prefer to 
be called Sami, the name in their own language — one sign of the 
regaining of ethnic identity of which there has been emphatic 
evidence in recent years. 


The Sami belong to the Finno-Ugrian ethnic group, distinct from 
the Indo-European language grouping which includes the great 
majority of the peoples of Europe. Other Finno-Ugrians are the 
Finns, the Hungarians, and about a dozen peoples living in the 
northerly parts of the Soviet Union. The Finno-Ugrians were 
believed at one time to be of Asian origin, but it was established by 
19th-century scholars that their first homelands lay on the western 
side of the Ural Mountains. The Sami, and also the Finns, are often 
indistinguishable in appearance from the average European, 
although somewhat shorter in stature than most Norwegians and 
Swedes. The classification is primarily linguistic; Finno-Ugrian 
languages have no words (other than loan-words) traceable to 
Latin, Greek or Sanskrit roots. 


The territory now inhabited by the Sami is divided politically 
between Norway, Sweden and Finland. + The greater part of it lies 
north of the Arctic Circle, but in Norway and Sweden it reaches 
southward to districts at about 62°N, within an easy day’s travel 
from Oslo or Stockholm — but only in mountainous regions. The far 
north, where most of the Sami live, is characterized by its 
remoteness, as shown by the distances between the main centres of 
Sami communal life and the national capitals. By road, Kautokeino 
is 1877 km. from Oslo, Jokkmokk is 1140 km. from Stockholm, 
and Inari is 1135 km. from Helsinki. 


Most of this territory is covered by immense forests of conifers 
(predominantly pines, with some firs and spruces) mingled with 
birches. In the extreme north, and also at high altitudes, this 
becomes a tundra with only stunted birch trees and bushes; toward 
the northern coast, the land is completely treeless. In general, the 
soil is sandy and uncultivable. In river valleys and along coastal 
fjords, cattle can be kept and cereal crops can be grown, within the 
limitations of a short growing season of about 125 days annually. 
Sheep can also be grazed in various localities. 


The climate is harsh. Average temperatures are 14°C in summer 
and -12° in winter, while temperatures as low as -50° occur on the 
inland plateau of Finnmark. One mitigating factor is that the 
summer weather can be warm or even hot. Another is that the mean 
annual precipitation is only 300 mm., compared with 900 mm. on 
the western (North Sea) coast. Thus, although the plateau is 
covered with snow from October to May, or sometimes September 
to June, its depth is generally not more than two feet and the winter 
skies are often clear. Beyond the Arctic Circle, the sun does not set 
for 60 days in summer (100 days in the extreme north) and does not 
rise for an equivalent period in winter. 


In addition to the reindeer, of which much will be said, animal life is 
quite varied. It includes the elk, the bear, the wolf, the Arctic fox, 
the wolverine and the otter; eagles, falcons, ptarmigan and several 
types of geese, ducks and terns; many fresh-water fish, such as 
salmon and pike, as well as sea-fish; and a rich variety of 
butterflies. Concern has been expressed about some rare or 
threatened species. 


Such a region cannot support a large human population. The 
commune of Kautokeino, for instance, has about the same area as 
Lebanon and has 3,000 people, while Lebanon has 3 million. The 
Sami have lived for centuries as the human component in a 
balanced ecosystem. 





* The word ‘Lapp’ belongs to the Finnish language, and was adopted by the Swedes 
who put ‘Lappland’ (the Swedish form) on the map. In Norway the Lapps were 
known as Finns (Finner) and it is for this reason that the northernmost county of 
Norway is called Finnmark. To complicate matters, the F innmark is also the national 
currency of Finland. In these pages, the term ‘Nordic nations’ and ‘Nordic peoples 

will be used, unscientifically but conveniently, to identify Norway, Sweden and 
Finland. ‘Scandinavia’ is normally used to mean Norway, Sweden and Denmark, 
excluding Finland. 
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+ The comparatively few Sami living in the USSR are the subject of an Appendix on 


page 15. 


How Many Sami? 





Estimating the total number of Sami is no easy task, and figures 
from different sources vary widely. In Nordic nations, there is no 
official recognition of Sami nationality; nor, on the other hand, are 
there any discriminatory systems or pass-laws. The social environ- 
ment of the Sami is not uniform, and this has produced traditional 
classifications — between Mountain, Forest and Coastal Lapps; or 
between nomadic and sedentary Lapps — which are somewhat 
arbitrary and certainly have no ethnic significance. 


Identification is fairly simple in what may be called the Sami 
heartland, where reindeer-herding gives a distinctive stamp to the 
local society and culture. Here, the Sami form either a majority or a 
substantial minority in the population, and the Sami language is 
generally spoken. In Sweden, indeed, there are officially recognized 
‘Sami villages’, each community having a roll of members from 
which non-Sami are excluded. 

Different conditions obtain along the north-Norwegian coast, even 
though Sami have lived there just as long as on the inland plateau. 
Thanks to Norwegian settlement, Sami are never in a majority 
except on a neighbourhood scale, and typically make up 10% to 
25% of the population of a town or village. Because of a tradition of 
prejudice and contempt on the Norwegian side — much diminished 
in recent decades, as all agree, but not forgotten— Sami have tended 
to conceal their identity and tried to ‘pass’ as Norwegians. Most of 
them have ceased to speak their language, or speak it only in 
private. Professor Harald Eidheim tells a revealing story of Sami 
whom he watched carrying fish into a warehouse; whenever they 
were inside the door they spoke Sami, and whenever they came 
outside they spoke Norwegian. 

Finally, there are Sami who have left their family homes to live in 
an overwhelmingly Nordic environment: workers in industry or 
transport; employees in various services (Sami women, for 
instance, often become nurses); students at universities; profes- 
sionals and white-collar workers. Sami organizations reckon that 
there are 3,000 Sami in Oslo and 1,500 in Stockholm. 


Clearly, a process of assimilation has steadily reduced the apparent 
number of Sami. However, in recent years the striking revival of 
Sami consciousness has exerted the opposite effect. Speaking of 
the protest campaign against the Alta river dam (to be described 
later), Professor Nils Christie said: ‘The conflict was creating new 
Sami every day’. 

In official attitudes, the only distinctiveness recognized has been 
that of language. Legislation, for instance, refers not to ‘the Sami 
people’ but to ‘the Sami-speaking population’. Census forms have 
always inquired into the language spoken, either by the respondent 
or by the respondent’s parents. Naturally (one has only to think of 
Wales) this under-estimates a national or ethnic population. More- 
over, the question was asked only in areas where Sami were 
deemed to be present in significant numbers. Even a question 
inviting self-identification did not necessarily produce plausible 
results. Thus, in Northern Norway in 1970, 10,535 people said 
that Sami was their ‘first language’ but only 9,175 ‘considered 
themselves to be Sami’ — others, perhaps, being influenced by a 
cautious prudence. Sociological surveys have regularly at least 
doubled the census figures, and sometimes this has led to official 
readjustment. In Finland, after Sami representatives took part in a 
survey, the number of Sami suddenly jumped from 2,500 to 4,500 
(again, however, only in defined areas). 


After comparing estimates from various sources, I conclude that a 
credible figure for the Sami population is 60,000: 30,000 in 
Norway, 20,000 in Sweden, 8,000 in Finland and 2,000 in the 
USSR. 

But it must be recognized that the Sami are heavily outnumbered, 
not only on a national scale (Sweden has a total of approximately 
8m. people, Norway 4m., and Finland 4%m.), but also in the 
northern regions once inhabited exclusively by Sami. Thus: 


Total Probable Sami 
Region population population 
N. Norway (counties of 
Finnmark, Nordland, Troms) 549,000 25,000 
N. Sweden (counties of 
Norrbotten, Vasterbotten, 
Jamtland) 644,000 15,000 
N. Finland (county of Lappia) 195,000 4,500 


(1970 figures in all cases) 


In fact, the Sami population has been steadily on the increase, 
thanks to a high birth-rate (only now levelling off) and in recent 
times to good medical services and a reduction in infantile 
mortality. But this has been offset by Nordic settlement, encouraged 
by new forms of employment, paved roads, air services, a modern 
infrastructure, and amenities such as television. Hence, the Sami 
percentage of the population declined between 1900 and 1970 
from 97% to 77% in the commune of Utsjoki (Finland) and from 
58% to 30% in that of Inari. The 1980 figures, when published, are 
certain to show an acceleration of this process. 


A political truth follows: for the Sami, unlike the Basques or the 
Corsicans, there can be no realistic demand for independence or 
federal status. Even at the level of local government, power is 
difficult to grasp. The basic unit in Nordic nations is the commune, 
generally a town and its surrounding countryside; the next tier is a 
unit comparable to a British county. Norway, for example, has 20 
counties (fy/ker) and 444 communes. There are only five 
communes with a Sami majority: four in Norway (Kautokeino, 
Karasjok, Tana and Nesseby); one in Finland (Utsjoki); none in 
Sweden, as a ‘Sami village’ does not constitute a commune. At a 
county level the Sami do best in Finnmark (Norway), but even 
there they number only about 20,000 in a population of 
78,000. 


The Long Retreat 


The pressure exerted on the Sami by the Nordic peoples has been 
going on for a very long time. Archaeological evidence indicates 
that they once inhabited the whole of Finland, as well as the region 
of Russia between Lake Ladoga and Lake Onega. Sami drawings 
and paintings date back to 250 A.D. In the early centuries of the 
Christian era, the Finns lived on the southern shore of the Gulf of 
Finland (present-day Estonia) with some settlement on the 
northern shore. The Sami also occupied roughly the northern half 
of what is now Sweden, including the fertile land along the Gulf of 
Bothnia. As ‘Fenni’, the Sami are mentioned in Tacitus’ Germania 
(A.D. 98) and then by the Byzantine chronicler Prokopios in the 
sixth century. Prokopios recorded that they travelled on skis, which 
seem to have been a Sami invention. 


Tacitus, incidentally, was struck by the fact that both men and 
women Sami took part in hunting. Equality for women is an 
extremely old Sami tradition; they have always had an equal voice 
in the siida, the grouping (of up to twenty families) which is the key 
element in the social structure. Newly-married men went to live 
with the wife’s parents, and children often took the name of the 
mother’s family. As recently as 1978, Sami protested against 
Sweden’s new Reindeer Husbandry Act, which provided for one 
reindeer brand for a household, instead of one brand for a man or 
woman as hitherto. 


The Sami lived by hunting — principally the wild reindeer trapping, 
fishing, and berry-picking. The family home was the cone-shaped 
tent (/avvo in Norway and Sweden, goahti in Finland) made with a 
framework of four birch poles and covered either with reindeer-hide 
or with birch-bark. From an early period, they traded in skins and 
furs, both with the Finns and with the Viking Norsemen who sailed 
up the Norwegian coast. 


In Sami religion the central figure was the noaidi (shaman), who 
worked himself into an ecstatic trance so that his liberated soul 
could go to the spirit world for advice and help in curing sickness, in 
finding good hunting and fishing grounds, and in other ways. The 
trance was induced by the beating of drums, the most prized 
possessions of the Sami. Lavishly decorated with symbols, they 
show the importance attached to divinities (or it might be more 
correct to say potent spirits) representing the powers of nature. 
Each noaidi chose and trained his successor. 


The first and most adventurous advances toward the north by 
Nordic peoples were made along the coast. In 1252, the Norsemen 
(now Christianised) founded a church at Troms¢, calling it Santa 
Maria juxta Paganos, or ‘next to the heathens’. In 1307 a church 
was built at Vardg, on the remote coast of the Arctic Ocean. By this 
time, pressure was also coming from the south, and in the 14th 
century attempts to impose taxes on the Sami were made both by 
the King of Norway and by the Republic of Novgorod. A steadily 
advancing settlement of Finland followed. It is possible to date the 
habitation sites abandoned by Sami- in central Finland in 1550, in 


eastern Finland in 1664, in the north-east (but still south of the 
Arctic Circle) in 1764. 


The history, therefore, is one of a long retreat. The Sami offered 


very little armed resistance to the invaders. There was plenty of | 


space for everyone, and hunting and fishing constituted the way of 
life for all concerned. 


However, two important changes were in the making. In the 15th 
century, there was a drastic fall in the price of fish and a steep rise in 
the price of grain. Norwegians began to penetrate the inland fjords 
and take land for farming. The Sami of the coast found it difficult to 
continue with sea-fishing and seal-hunting, so some of them 
withdrew inland and took to hunting reindeer. In 1650, we hear of 
disputes over hunting-grounds between Sami of the plateau and 
Sami moving up from the coast. 


Next, the introduction of guns led to more intensive hunting and 
thus to a reduction in the numbers of wild reindeer. At the same 
time, animals killed for fur also declined in numbers — the beaver, 
especially, was virtually exterminated — and furs from Siberia and 
from North America came on to the world market. The response of 
the Sami was to collect the reindeer into herds. A certain 
proportion of the herd was slaughtered annually, primarily as a 
source of meat, which was dried and eaten in winter or on journeys. 
The hides were used for clothing; the antlers for household 
implements (such as the decorated Sami spoons) or for the sheaths 
and handles of knives. As well as this, some of the reindeer were 
domesticated, both to pull sledges and to provide milk, which has a 
high fat content and was made into cheeses. 


Feeding in the forests or the tundra in winter, the reindeer were 
driven in spring to pastures on the coast. Regular migratory routes 
developed. These are delineated in a work published by a Swedish 
writer in 1717. 


By this time, two strong nation-states had been established in 
northern Europe. One was a union of Denmark and Norway, ruled 
from Copenhagen. The other was Sweden, holding sovereignty 
over Finland. Sweden especially had become a power in European 
politics, waging war successfully in Germany and against Russia. 


These nations now pursued their northward expansion more 
vigorously, with bounties in land or money to settlers. A major 
impetus was the discovery of silver at Nasa (close to the present 
Norwegian-Swedish frontier and slightly north of the Arctic circle). 
The district was solidly Sami in character, and indeed a Sami had 
been governor of the county (Vasterbotten) under the Swedish 
crown. The Sami were compelled to work in the mines and to 
contribute their reindeer to transport the silver. 


The frontier had remained vague, but it was defined by treaty in 
1751, taking the shape that it retains to this day. Sweden secured 
the territory running inland from the Gulf of Bothnia, with 
extensive farming lands and forests as well as the silver-mines. 
Denmark-Norway was confirmed in possession of the outer 
coastline, important for fishing and whaling, and the plateau of 
Finnmark which had little apparent value. The Sami found 
themselves divided by borders which made no sense in terms of: 
their history or their customs. 


However, the treaty was accompanied by an annex, called the 
Lapp Codicil, which was distinctly enlightened by the standards of 
the time, or indeed of later empire-building times. The Sami were 
guaranteed the right to move freely across the frontiers with their 
herds, and to use the land and water as subsistence for themselves 
and their animals. The nations also agreed not to enlist the Sami as 
soldiers, and Sami can still (to some extent, and under rather 
complicated provisions) be exempt from military service. In 
addition, certain territories were defined by the Swedish authorities 
as ‘Lappmarks’, in which hunting and fishing rights were granted 
only to the Sami and to such settlers as were already there. 


The Age of Supremacy 





In 1809, Sweden lost control of Finland and that country became 
part of the Russian Empire, though as a ‘Grand Duchy’ with a 
degree of autonomy. In 1814, as a result of having picked the wrong 
side in the Napoleonic Wars, Denmark had to give up Norway, 
which entered into a union with Sweden. Norway did not become 
an independent state again until 1905. 








This was a period of growing prosperity for Scandinavia, in which 
the exploitation of the resources of the north played a significant 
part. For Swedes and Norwegians, indeed, the north was what the 
west was for Americans — a frontier-land to be opened up. A rich 
source of iron-ore was found at Kiruna (again, on Sami territory); 
as well as laying the foundations of Swedish industry, it was 
exported to British and German steelworks. Railways were 
constructed, barges moved on the broad rivers, and ports grew up. 
Above all, timber from the forests was used in great quantities: for 
house-building, for the furniture industry, for the match industry, 
and —most important — for the pulp and paper industries of Sweden 
and of purchasing countries throughout the developed world. 


When living in their traditional homelands, and engaged primarily 
in reindeer-herding, the Sami felt the effects of Nordic rule mainly 
in two respects: taxation and land ownership. As far back as 1695, 
Sweden had imposed a ‘Lapp tax’ — a payment (at first in skins or 
furs, but soon in money) related to the use of land. It was not 
abolished until 1924. During the period of conversion to Christian- 
ity, the King of Sweden ordered that each missionary should be 
accompanied by a tax-collector, so that the Sami were conveniently 
introduced to the religion and the economics of the wider world 
together. 


King Gustav Vasa had decreed in 1544 that land not granted to 
settlers belonged ‘to God, to us and the Swedish crown, and to none 
other’. This assertion conflicts with ‘letters of assurance’ conceding 
control over the land to the Sami. The situation is rather obscure, 
and in 1973 the Lapp Commission of Finland held that the land 
rights of the Sami had never been legally revoked. However, the 
official position in Norway and Sweden is that open land — 
amounting, for example, to over 90% of the land in the county of 
Finnmark, the balance belonging to small private farms or urban 
homes — is State-owned. Clearly, this has given the Sami a much 
better deal than the private landlordism that prevailed in the 19th 
century in Ireland or the Scottish Highlands. Nevertheless, the 
Sami maintain that the land should be vested in the community 
rather than the State. It should also be noted that each new tax- 
payer (inheriting, say, from his father) had to have his right to land— 
or, strictly speaking, his right to the use of State land— confirmed by 
the county authorities. In 19th-century Sweden, they quite often 
refused confirmation and allowed the land to pass to someone 
else. 


The Sami have never suffered the enslavement or the atrocities 
inflicted on many subject peoples in the world, but the Nordic 
nations did feel an urge to civilize a backward people. An ideology 
much in vogue in the 19th century was ‘social Darwinism’, which 
ranked various races according to their fitness to survive. Professor 
Amund Helland claimed to have established that the Sami were 
descended from the Mongol races because of their head measure- 
ments, and also that ‘Sami people in general have far less strength 
in their hands than we have’. The Norwegians, he claimed, had “all 
the best characteristics of the Germanic race: big, strong bone 
structure, powerful muscles, well-formed hands and feet, and 
sharply developed sense organs. Mentally, too, the Norwegians 
appear to be highly talented. To this their shrewd, keen looks and 
swift comprehension testify’. 


The first duty assumed by the rulers was that of suppressing the old 
Sami religion. Churches were built and pastors appointed (the 
religion of the Nordic countries was now Lutheranism) in Sami 
towns or villages, and the Sami were ordered to take their drums to 
the churches to be burned. Those who hid the drums were punished, 
and in a few cases were burned alive together with the drums as a 
warning to others. One man who was burned alive was a noaide 
called (or rather renamed in Swedish) Anders Nilsson, who had 
attacked a pastor and taken back his confiscated drum by force. 
Traces of the old religion persist to this day in certain Sami customs 
and observances, as well as in popular legends, and in the belief 
among Nordic peoples that the Sami are skilled in magic and in 
foretelling the future; but it has been effectively wiped out. 


During the 1840s a new Christian sect was founded by Lars Levi 
Laestadius, a Swedish preacher of Sami descent. It had a 
somewhat contradictory character. It was narrow-minded and 
forbiddingly puritanical, and sternly condemned old Sami ways of 
making merry, including the joik singing which is the popular Sami 
musical form. Yet, because it appealed mainly to Sami and services 
were held in the Sami language, it helped to maintain Sami identity 
at a time when this was severely under attack. Some writers also 


suggest that its emphasis on spiritual as against material values 
fortified the Sami in resisting adaptation to what we now call ‘the 
consumer society’. Laestadian influence — specifically, protests 
against the sale of alcoholic liquor and against the use of 
Norwegian in church services — had something to do with a clash 
that occurred in Kautokeino in 1852, when an official and a trader 
were killed by a group of Sami and the local clergyman was 
whipped. This organised outbreak of violence is unique in Sami 
history. 


Although Norway and Sweden were united under one monarch, 
they maintained separate legal systems and social policies, and 
there was a clear divergence in their treatment of the Sami. Swedish 
policy was to preserve ‘Lappland’ as something like an Indian 
reservation in the United States, in which the Sami were allowed to 
use their language, govern themselves in everyday matters, and 
follow their traditional way of life. A phrase often used was: ‘Lapp 
should be Lapp.’ All the Sami in this zone were supposed to be 
reindeer-herders, and they lost any recognition to their distinctive- 
ness when they moved outside it. 


Norway, on the other hand, pursued a rigorous policy of 
‘Norwegianization’ — not so much out of intolerance toward the 
Sami, perhaps, as from anxiety about settlement by Finns (at one 
time, only 40% of the population of the county of Finnmark was 
Norwegian and it was thought to be losing its Norwegian character). 
Frontier areas were energetically settled, municipal officials and 
policemen were always Norwegian, and minority languages were 
banned in the schools. The Sami could only draw the conclusion 
that advancement of any kind depended on becoming Norwegian. 
The effects on Sami self-confidence, especially in places where the 
Sami were a minority, need not be stressed. 


In Finland, under loose Russian rule, the situation was different 
again. The Sami tended to become assimilated almost by default, 
partly because of the ethnic and linguistic relationship between the 
two peoples, partly because both Finns and Sami were reindeer- 
herders. In certain places, however, Finnish settlers adopted the 
Sami language and came to think of themselves as Sami. In the 
remote north-east, Russian influence had been strong since the 
foundation of the large monastery at Petsamo in the 1 6th century; 
the nuortalacéat Sami, living in this region, were converted to the 
Orthodox Church, and those who live in present-day Finland still 
adhere to it. There were also economic links through the ‘Pomor 
trade’ carried on between Archangel and the ports of northern 
Norway. A sort of lingua franca was spoken, with elements of 
Russian, Norwegian and Sami. 


It remains to mention the frontier closures which caused further 
difficulties to the Sami. In 1852 the Czar ordered the closure of the 
frontier between his dominions and Norway. Some groups of Sami, 
unable to take their reindeer to pasture in Norway, moved to other 
parts of Finland. In 1880, the frontier between Finland and 
Sweden was also closed. Finally, in the 1920s, the frontier between 
Norway and Sweden was partly closed to reindeer migration, 
despite the pledges of the Lapp Codicil of 1751. As a result, some 
thousands of Sami from Norway went to live in Sweden — not 
without a certain amount of official pressure, according to some 
accounts. 


During the Second World War the frontiers were strictly closed, 
since Norway was a German-occupied country, Sweden was 
neutral, and Finland was an ally of Germany between 1941 and 
1944. In 1944, in anticipation of a Soviet offensive, the Germans 
evacuated the population of Finnmark and carried out a scorched- 
earth policy, destroying almost all buildings and 80% of the 
schools. The Soviet attack, when it came, caused further destruction 
and loss of life in northern parts of Finland and Norway. The 
damage was made good, but it is thought that in some ways the 
effects have been permanent; for example, Sami homes were 
rebuilt in a less traditional manner and some communities did not 
return to the places where they had lived before. 


Reindeer People 


Anyone who knows anything about the Sami people (even while 


calling them Lapps) knows about reindeer, and the association is 
indelible. It must, however, be put into perspective. The Sami did 
not, in the past, live by reindeer-hunting alone, and few of them 
today live by reindeer-herding alone. One must think, rather, of a 
balanced livelihood related to the natural environment, in which the 


main elements are reindeer-herding, small-scale agriculture, 
fishing, and berry-picking for consumption or sale. Most Sami — 
particularly those who have farms on good land, and the fishermen 
by the sea or around the lakes — do not keep reindeer and never 
have. At present, in Norway and Sweden, not more than 10% of 
Sami make their living from breeding reindeer. In Finland the 
percentage is higher, but the tendency to combine reindeer-keeping 
with other occupations is more marked. 


Nevertheless, the presence of the reindeer is central to Sami 
tradition and culture, as is evident from songs and pictorial art. The 
places where reindeer are kept are the places where the language 
and the consciousness of Sami identity are best maintained. This is 
accentuated by the fact that, in the defined ‘Lappish’ areas of 
Norway and Sweden, the law provides that only Sami may own 
reindeer. (Some reindeer are kept by Norwegians and Swedes in 
other areas, and there is no comparable provision in Finland.) 


< The reindeer year follows a cycle. In winter, the reindeer live on the 
partially-forested tundra. They feed on lichen (mainly ground 
lichen, but to some extent the lichen that grows on the bark of trees). 
There is some evidence that it is normal for reindeer to be rather 
under-nourished in winter; certainly they need other food to gain 
enough weight to provide meat. If the depth of the snow exceeds 
three feet, or if a coating of ice is formed by a partial thaw followed 
by a hard frost, the reindeer fail to dig their way down to the lichen 
and starve. These conditions are most likely to occur where the 
forest has been cleared. 


* In April or May, the reindeer make their way, or are sometimes 
driven, to calving areas. The fawns, born at this time, are able to 
travel with their mothers within a few days. 


& In late May or early June, reindeer are rounded up. This process is 
assisted by the mosquito, which impel the reindeer to get away from 
the trees to open, wind-blown land. Herding is a co-operative task, 
organized by the siida (group of families) or in Finland by the 
paliskunta (local society of reindeer-owners). The older reindeer 
(the animal lives to the age of fifteen) have been branded in 
previous years by cuts on the ear. The owner recognizes his 
reindeer, catches them by a lasso over the antlers, separates them 
from those belonging to other owners, and brands the calves. 


»yThe owner then drives his herd to the summer pasture, where grass 
is available. In the Finnmark region of Norway, this is on the 
northern coast; sometimes the reindeer swim across to islands, the 
owner guiding them from a boat. In Sweden, it is at high altitudes 
among the mountains near the Norwegian frontier. The journey is 
often about 200 km., sometimes as much as 300, and can take a 
couple of weeks. 


The owners — sometimes only the men, but more often families — 
stay with their herds during the summer. They live in wooden huts 
or cabins, or perhaps in the traditional tents, though this has 
become exceptional. At present, some Sami are trying to negotiate 
State loans for the building of summer houses which would be as 
modern and well-equipped as the basic homes where they live in 
winter. It is because of this summer move that the Sami have been 
described as a nomadic people, and a distinction has been drawn 
between semi-nomadic and sedentary Sami — the latter being those 
who live by farming or fishing, or reindeer-owners who have 
summer pastures within daily reach. With its connotations of 
continual wandering, nomadism is perhaps an unsuitable term. 
Some writers use the word ‘transhumance’, and it would seem that 
‘migration’ is more accurately descriptive. 


\ In September, the herds are rounded up again and penned, and 
some animals are selected for slaughtering, which is done 
nowadays in State-owned or co-operative slaughter-houses. It is 
usual to slaughter about one-fifth of the herd. In Norway in 1977, 
records show that 42,000 reindeer were slaughtered and were 
valued at 36m. kroner (about £3,400,000). The meat represents 
over 90% of the value, with hides, horn and bone making up the 
balance. 


The reindeer are then driven back to the winter areas and allowed to 
disperse. October is the rutting season, marked by fights among the 
bucks for possession of the more favoured females. 


Sami reindeer-owners must be prepared to travel on snow-covered 
ground, both when watching over the reindeer in the spring calving 
period and when making the autumn return journey. Traditionally, 
they went on skis and were helped by husky dogs. Sihce about 


1970, the snowmobile or snow-scooter — something like a large 
motor-cycle with sleds instead of wheels, originally devised in 
Canada — has been widely introduced. Some reindeer-owners make 
use of other innovations, including two-way radio and surveillance 
from light aircraft, during the herding. The snowmobile is also a 
useful method of personal transport in winter, when roads may be 
blocked by snow. 


The advantages of the snowmobile are, however, debatable. Some 
people say that reindeer — which, compared to other varieties of the 
deer species, are not very timid and fairly approachable by human 
beings — have become wilder and more difficult to herd since 
snowmobiles were introduced, and even that physical changes have 
been caused. For the smaller owner, the snowmobile and its fuel 
make a serious addition to costs, and this has led to an undesirable 
increase in slaughtering, including the slaughter of calves. In one 
paliskunta in Finland, maintenance of the new snowmobiles ate up 
almost the total yield of the reindeer economy in the 1970s, and the 
owners found themselves seeking other sources of income to 
support their machines. 


It is reckoned that a family, if wholly dependent on reindeer- 
keeping, needs a herd of 350 reindeer to make a living. Today, the 
reindeer economy is in a more flourishing condition in Norway 
than elsewhere. The total number of reindeer is about 200,000, 
divided among only 607 households, so that the majority have 
adequate herds. The Reindeer Regulation Board, a State agency, 
finds that it is having to choose among applications from people 
wishing to become registered as reindeer-owners. Security is 
provided by two-year agreements which peg the sale price of meat 
and also cover State loans for housing, equipment and other 
purposes. A reindeer-owner is likely to make up to 70,000 kroner a 
year, which is close to the average family income for Norway. 


Sweden has about 250,000 reindeer, and here — as in Norway — 
there is no sign of any decline. It appears, however, that the average 
herd is rather smaller and a typical income for a reindeer-owner is 
not more than 40,000 kroner.* While conditions are reasonably 
secure in the official reindeer zone, serious difficulties are 
encountered in an intermediate zone where Sami (classified as 
‘Forest Lapps’, in distinction from ‘Mountain Lapps’) have kept 
reindeer for generations. Here, Swedes as well as Sami are allowed 
to own reindeer when granted permits by the local authorities. Until 
1971 a Swede was permitted only 20 reindeer, which would make it 
a Sideline, but the law was then changed and there is no upper limit. 
A speaker at a 1982 Sami conference asserted that Swedish- 
dominated authorities in Norrbotten had issued 200 permits in a 
year, 70% of them to non-Sami; among the recipients, who 
benefited from tax concessions, were hotel-owners, car-dealers, 
and a police chief. In addition to a saturation of the meat market, 
making it harder for Sami to earn a living, this could lead to 
congestion in both lichen and pasture areas. 


In Finland, reindeer-owners face problems that give rise to acute 
anxiety. There is no area in which the Sami enjoy a legal monopoly 
of reindeer-keeping, as in Norway or Sweden, although in fact 85% 
of the reindeer in the most northerly communes are owned by Sami. 
The reindeer in this area, however, make up only 40% of those in 
the country. 


But the glaring contrast with Norway and Sweden is in the size of 
the herds. It has been traditional in Finland for a family to own a 
relatively small number of reindeer, and this tendency has been 
accentuated in recent years. According to a survey made in 1971 of 
Sami families who described themselves as reindeer-herders by 
occupation, 224 had under 100 reindeer each, 77 had between 100 
and 300, and only 14 had over 300. 


One can look at these figures in two ways. As I pointed out at the 
beginning of this section, diversity in the sources of livelihood is a 
long-standing Sami tradition and to a great extent it is socially and 
ecologically healthy. On the other hand, in view of the dwindling 
contribution made by reindeer-keeping to family income, the cost 
of equipment such as snowmobiles, and the inconvenience of 
outdoor work and absence from home, people might well be 
impelled to give up reindeer altogether. In modern conditions, they 
would have to seek paid employment rather than being able to turn 
to farming and fishing. It seems unlikely that they would give up 
their reindeer without regret. Pathetically, 25 families in the survey 
described themselves as reindeer-herders although they no longer 
had any reindeer at all. . 





* To offset this, the Swedish kroner has a slightly higher value than the Norwegian, 
and the cost of living is noticeably lower. 


In fact, the number of reindeer in Finland is gravely declining, as 
can be seen from slaughtering figures. Over 38,000 were slaughtered 
in 1965-6, and only 33,000 in 1975-6. Much more striking, calves 
made up 5% of the number slaughtered in the earlier year — and 
54% in the latter. 


The maximum permitted number of reindeer is 198,500; it is 
estimated that the optimum number would be 182,000. The actual 
number by 1976 was 118,400. Details could be given from various 
districts, but the most melancholy figures concern the Skolt people 
of Sevettijarvi. Emerging from the depredations of war with only 
221 reindeer in 1945, they had built up their herds to 5,000 by 
1960, and in 1979 they possessed 1,327. 


Various reasons can be, and have been, advanced for this state of 
affairs. But the main reason, without any doubt, is the maltreatment 
of the natural environment — a subject to which we shall shortly 
turn. 


Work and Living Standards 





At this point, however, it may be as well to attempt an overall 
picture of the economic position of the Sami. First of all — although, 
as we Shall see, there are measurable differences between the Sami 
and the Nordic peoples in this regard — it would be entirely 
misleading to think of the Sami as living outside the general 
economy. Sami people, like other people, find jobs according to 
their desires and possibilities. Discrimination against them is 
illegal and, one is happy to say, there is agreement that it is seldom 
attempted. Sami hold posts in the Civil Service and local govern- 
ment (sometimes in completely non-Sami communities), teach in 
schools and colleges, become doctors and dentists, work in 
factories and offices, drive buses and taxis, and so forth. They live 
in modern homes, own cars, and go on charter flights for holidays in 
Dubrovnik. 


Unemployment is a problem in the far north because of the narrow 
economic base of the region, and has increased through the 
recession of the 1970s and the contraction of certain industries, 
notably paper. Enontekio, the particular black spot, has an 
unemployment figure of 25%. One is told, however, that it is the 
Finns rather than the Sami who are dependent on unemployment or 
welfare benefits; the Sami turn to farms or homesteads belonging to 
relatives, where they are supported in return for helping with the 
work. Young Sami men and women in some numbers migrate to 
cities or industrial centres in search of work, but they often 
return. 


It is common for Sami people to take jobs for limited periods — in 
forestry, on road-building or other construction projects, on fishing 
trawlers, and also in hotels or camp-sites during the tourist season. 
There is very little industry in the far north, and therefore fewer 
opportunities for continuous work than can be found elsewhere. 
Besides, Sami are sometimes quite happy to take a temporary job 
which fills in a slack period in the farming or reindeer-herding 
cycle. Figures collated in 1970 showed that only 36% of Sami in 
northern Finland had a single employer during the year, as against 
55% of Finns in the region. In addition, many Sami people — both 
men and women — occupy themselves during the winter in making 
handicrafts. 


Thus, the income of a Sami household is generally derived from a 
number of sources: ‘natural sources’ (reindeer-herding, farming or 
fishing), periods of paid employment, and the sale of handicrafts. It 
was found in Finland that natural sources account for 24% of the 
total income for Sami, contrasting with 3.3% for Finnish people. 
Some allowance should also be made for direct consumption of 
home-grown food, fish, and meat from reindeer slaughtered by the 
owner. Among the working population of Sami, 52.6% are engaged 
in agriculture or forestry (reindeer-keeping is included as agricul- 
ture) and only 4.2% in industry. The corresponding figures for the 
whole population of Finland are 20.3% and 25.9%. 


Where paid employment is concerned, there is a general tendency 
for Sami to hold unskilled and lower-paid jobs, for various reasons: 
irregularity of employment, low educational achievement, language 
difficulties, a traditional reluctance to push themselves forward and 
set themselves ambitious goals, and perhaps a residue of prejudice 
among employers. Sami themselves are rarely found as employers 
or businessmen. Tax returns in Finland show only 4% of Sami 
engaged in professional occupations (listed as the arts and humani- 


ties, science and technology, administration, accountancy, clerical 
and commercial) compared with 15% of Finns. 


The Finnish Ministry of Social Affairs calculated in 1975 that the 
average taxable income of a Sami household was 27,700 Finnish 
marks (£3,420) while the average for all households in the country 
was 36,800 FM (£4,540). I have been unable to obtain 
corresponding figures for Norway and Sweden. 


The Threatened Homeland 


A tourist brochure distributed by a hotel chain describes Lapland 


as ‘the world’s most civilized wilderness’. The phrase contains a 
contradiction. As the far north becomes ‘civilized’ and developed, 
it ceases to be a wilderness — that is, a natural environment in which 
human beings find a living from the durable resources of land and 
water. The invasion of this environment, pursued throughout the 
19th and 20th centuries, is still in progress. 


The demand for timber from the forests is still considerable. It has 
slackened during the current recession in the paper industry, but 
this has evoked pressure from workers anticipating redundancies, 
to which governments and political parties have to listen. In 
Sweden, particularly, there are proposals to step up forest 
clearance in the 1980s. 


In Nordic countries, entire tracts of forest are often felled at a 
sweep (although in Britain, for example, this “clear-felling’ is 
regarded as bad forestry practice and trees are felled selectively). 
The destruction of the forest eliminates the habitat of the reindeer 
and also causes the lichen to vanish. In most cases the area is 
replanted, but this is preceded by deep ploughing and trenching 
carried out by heavy machines, and reindeer are reluctant to return 
to places where they have been scared by massive objects and loud 
noises. Moreover, because the demand for timber is not at a high 
level, replanting may not occur for a number of years, and perhaps 
not at all. There is no doubt that the total forest area has become 
smaller with every decade, and is continuing to diminish. 


Extensive changes in the environment have been brought about by 
hydro-electric projects, involving the damming and regulation of 
rivers. Norway has been a pioneer in this field, and obtains more of 
its energy from hydro-electric power than any other country; it has 
been a source of national pride, and in the past communities in river 
valleys have petitioned the authorities for a dam. By now, more 
than 100 water-courses, large and small, in Sami areas have been 
dammed and regulated. Major new projects are now planned for the 
Kalix river in Sweden, the Alta river in Norway, and the Ounasjoki 
in Finland. 


The harmful effects of such projects are: 


a) Land is flooded for the creation of artificial lakes and 
reservoirs. 


b) Fish disappear from the rivers — not only the river which is 
dammed but also its tributaries, and the natural lakes into which 
some rivers flow. 


c) Rivers no longer freeze evenly because of the irregular flow, so 
that people living beside them are deprived of crossing-places on 
the ice. 


d) Construction, including the building of access roads, interferes 
with areas essential to the reindeer-keeping cycle: calving areas and 
routes followed by herds in the annual migration. Herds adopt 
different routes, where they get mixed up with herds belonging to 
other communities. Other consequences may be reduced fertility 
and miscarriages during calving. Even after construction is 
completed, reindeer (as we saw in connection with forest 
clearance) do not readily return to places where they were subject 
to disturbance. 


It may be added — though this a further objection rather than a 
harmful effect — that the electricity, being generated mainly in 
summer, seldom benefits the local community. It is transmitted to 
industrial users hundreds of miles to the south, while isolated 
homes in the north continue to be lit by oil-lamps in the winter. 


An outstanding example of what can happen was the Lokka- 
Porttipahta scheme in Finland, carried out in 1966-70. The 
creation of two large lakes, covering 630 square kilometres, 
involved the submerging of 157,000 acres of forest and 4,000 acres 
of farmland, which is precious in this region. Of the 560 people who 


had to leave their homes, almost all had been engaged in reindeer- 
herding or agriculture, but over half have now switched to paid jobs. 
Compensation was not forthcoming for about ten years, by which 
time its value had been reduced by inflation. Roughly half of the 
people displaced went to new homes outside the commune of 
Sodankyla (which is very extensive) and those who did so were 
overwhelmingly young people, leaving a population of the elderly 
and retired. Among those who remained in the commune, registra- 
tions of births fell to 10% of the previous level. 


Another anxiety stems from the discovery of offshore oil in the 
North Cape region, as an extension of the North Sea oilfield. There 
is talk of plans to lay a pipeline through the heart of Sami territory — 
in northern Norway, and continuing through Sweden — to carry 
natural gas to Germany. With the prolonged construction and the 
ecological effects, this could be as damaging as the Alaska 
pipeline. 

Special secrecy surrounds military developments. Northern 
Norway is a strategically sensitive area, both because of Soviet 
missile bases in the Kola peninsula and because of the possibility of 
a Soviet land offensive toward the North Sea. Radar stations have 
been sited on hilltops, and some of the new roads appear to have 
been built for military purposes. Large tracts of ‘wilderness’ have 
been set aside as artillery ranges or used for military training — by 
the Swedish Army in northern Sweden, by NATO forces 
(including the British units who benefited in the Falklands from 
their experience) in Norway. 


The most all-pervasive change in the last two decades has been the 
rapid development of tourism. It has been welcomed as a source of 
employment and income, but it has now reached a scale difficult to 
absorb for a region with a small population and a fragile ecosystem. 
Many new roads have been built through the forests; designed for 
the tourists, they also attract the timber companies. As the 
distances are great, visitors often drive fast. In Finland alone, over 
2,000 reindeer were killed by cars in a recent year. (Reindeer walk 
on the roads in summer to escape the mosquitoes.) 


One problem is that increasing numbers of tourists come from 
urban areas of the Nordic nations, or from other European 
countries, and are unfamiliar with this exceptional environment. 
Another is that, in the absence of cathedrals and stately homes, 
outdoor recreation is the attraction of a Lapland holiday. Tourists 
camp or live in caravans more often than staying in hotels. Hikers, 
following reindeer paths (which the reindeer then abandon) trample 
down the lichen. When the shooting season opens, sportsmen take 
a heavy toll of the ptarmigan which are among the ‘natural 
resources’ of the Sami, and sometimes manage to hit reindeer. As 
the season coincides with the autumn migration, the gunfire is in 
any case a disturbance. Cross-country skiing in spring frightens 
pregnant female reindeer or young calves. Fishermen make inroads 
on the depleted stock of river fish. Visitors gather the berries which 
had also made a contribution to the Sami livelihood. Inevitably, 
campers sometimes start forest fires. 


To round out this description of a menaced environment, I shall 
record the history of four places. One is the valley of the Tana river 
(Teno in Finnish) which forms the frontier between Norway and 
Finland. It has been a stronghold of the Sami language and culture 
— partly because of its freedom from outside pressures, partly 
because people had to communicate in Sami where the official 
language was Norwegian for some and Finnish for others, partly 
because of the devoted work of Hans Guttorm, a Sami writer who 
was also a teacher at Outakoski, a village on the Finnish bank. 
Until 1973, there was no road through the valley. A road was then 
built on the Norwegian side, and in 1982 a road on the Finnish side 
is near to completion. Hotels, caravan sites and second homes are 
springing up. Utsjoki, on this bank of the river, is the last remaining 
commune in Finland with a Sami majority, but may lose this 
distinction by 1990. A young writer who grew up in Outakoski 
commented: ‘We see this road as a cultural disaster.’ 


Purnumukka is — or rather was — a Sami village three miles away 
from the main highway that runs north through the county of 
Lappia. A generation ago, it had a population of 130. When 
electricity and piped water reached the majority of villages, the 
authorities ruled that it would be too expensive to make the 
connections to Purnumukka, though a ‘tourist village’ equally 
distant from the highway was given these services. As a result of the 
Lokka-Porttipahta hydro-electric development, fish vanished from 
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Purnumukka’s river. The people drifted away, leaving their 
perfectly adequate houses; the last Purnumukka family moved out 
in the winter of 1981-2. The new homes are in Vuotso, where the 
Sami are outnumbered by Finns and teaching in the school is in 
Finnish. (A request for a school at Purnumukka had been rejected. ) 
Sami is no longer spoken by the younger generation. 


The ‘lake people’ of Lake Inari, numbering 800, are a distinct group 
of Sami with their own language. The town of Inari is a busy tourist 
centre, but the roadless eastern shore of the lake has been called 
‘the last true wilderness’. Dams on the Paats river, which flows out 
of the lake, have caused the water-level of the lake to rise and have 
made the fish scarce. The ‘lake people’ are in general poorer than 
other Sami, opportunities for work are few, and young people have 
left home in some numbers. It has been decided to build a road 
along the eastern bank of the lake, connecting Inari with Kirkenes, 
and passing through the reindeer area. As well as the inevitable 
timber companies, a gold-mining company hopes to begin 
operations. In the words of the manager of the Sami radio station at 
Inari, ‘this will be the end for the lake people’. 


Idre, in Sweden near the Norwegian frontier, is at the southernmost 
limit both of Sami habitation and of reindeer-keeping. Accessible 
from Stockholm and Oslo, it has been developed as a winter sports 
centre. During the skiing season, Idre has 8,000 visitors at a time. It 
has become virtually impossible for reindeer to survive in the 
forests, and the number of reindeer has declined from 5,000 to 300, 
with a handful of owners. The long retreat is not over; the Sami are 
still losing ground. 


Language and Literature 


This report has referred for convenience to ‘the Sami language’, but 


it is strictly accurate to speak of a group of related languages. Some 
authorities list nine varieties of Sami; distinctions depend, as 
elsewhere, on what is called a language and what is called a dialect. 
If we apply the practical definition of a form of speech that requires 
interpretation, we conclude that there are four Sami-languages. 


Northern Sami (‘Mountain Lapp’ to earlier writers) is used by 
about 75% of all Sami-speakers — roughly speaking, those who live 
north of the Arctic Circle. It is the language most used in the press, 
broadcasting, and books. Rather unfortunately, the spelling in 
Finland is different from that used in Norway and Sweden, but in 
1979 a standard form was agreed upon, and is gradually being 
adopted. 


Southern Sami is spoken mainly in Sweden south of the Arctic 
Circle. Anar Sami is spoken by the ‘lake people’ mentioned above, 
numbering about 800. However, most of the Sami in the commune 
of Inari speak Northern Sami. 


Eastern Sami is spoken by a group of people, numbering about 500, 
who lived in the district of Petsamo, which was historically Russian 
but belonged to Finland between 1920 and 1944. When it was 
restored to the USSR after World War II, the Sami of Petsamo 
wished to be citizens of Finland and moved to the area of 
Sevettijarvi. Of Sami now living in the USSR, it is thought that 
about 500 speak Skolt Sami while the others speak Northern 
Sami. 


Sami languages are remarkable for the richness and subtlety of the 
vocabulary, especially in descriptive nouns. There are scores of 
words for reindeer, indicating the animal’s size and colour, the 
shape of the antlers, and its age; the male reindeer changes its name 
every year until it is seven years old. There are words for skin from 
the reindeer’s legs, from its flanks, and from its forehead. Snow, 
similarly, has many names, varying with its amount, its consistency, 
its bearing quality, and the date when it fell. There are words for 
slow-moving rivers, navigable rapids, and non-navigable rapids. 
Terms of family relationship are complex; a maternal aunt younger 
than one’s mother is muotta, while a maternal aunt older than one’s 
mother is goas’ki. 


However, Sami is flavoured with numerous loan-words taken from 
Finnish, from Norwegian, and to a lesser extent from Russian. 
Loan-words relating to skin or fur, for example, appear to indicate 
the demands made by traders. Linguistic studies show the close 
relationship between the Sami and the Nordic peoples, dating back 
to 500 A.D. or earlier. In the modern world, with the Sami involved 
in activities and occupations controlled by the majority population 


and also in the administrative structure of the Nordic states, loan- 
words have naturally become more and more frequent and indeed 
indispensable. 


It has been estimated that 18,000 people, or about a third of the 
Sami, speak the language. On this question, precision is impossible. 
Many people vary their language according to circumstances; some 
speak Sami but never read or write it. A serious problem, known as 
‘half-speech’, is that of people who — having spoken Sami at home 
and a majority language (most often Norwegian) at school and at 
work — fail to express themselves effectively in either. Some parents 
speak Sami between themselves but Norwegian to their children, in 
the hope of giving them a better start in life; some younger adults 
use Sami only when visiting their parents. On the other hand, the 
recent revival of ethnic self-consciousness has impelled Sami 
people who were brought up in Norwegian to regain the old 
language. 


Despite its persistence over the centuries as a spoken language, 
Sami has developed a written literature only in this century. The 
most cherished Sami tradition, both poetic and musical, is that of 
the yoik. Yoik-songs are ballads, often expressing love of the 
landscape, of rivers and forests, or commemorating exploits in 
hunting, as well as the love of men and women and family 
memories; yoik-singing has been described as ‘the art of recollec- 
tion’. The distinctive yoik element is the wordless refrain, 
comparable to the Swiss yodelling. During the 1 9th-century period 
of cultural repression, yoik-singing was stigmatized as ‘primitive’ 
or ‘barbaric’ and stamped upon by both State and Church. Today, 
yoik-songs are broadcast, outstanding yoik-singers make records, 
festivals are held, and collections have been published, both in the 
original and in translation. (The English-speaking reader will find 
texts of some yoik-songs in Israel Ruong’s book, The Lapps in 
Sweden.) A young writer who is also a singer, Nils Aslak 
Valkeapaa, has brought the art of the yoik to a wide public. 


The first book printed in Sami dates from 1619, but for a long time 
publications were limited to religious writings and missionary 
tracts. The Bible was translated into Sami in 1811. A landmark in 
the rediscovery of Sami culture was the appearance in 1910 of 
Johan Turi’s Tales of the Sami, a collection of narratives and 
legends which had hitherto existed only in oral tradition. Creative 
writing in Sami staked its first claims with a short novel, The Break 
of Day, by Anders Larsen. In the course of the 20th century a 
considerable body of novels, stories and poems in Sami has come 
into existence. Among the writers are Hans Guttorm, Pedar Jalvi, 
Andreas Labba, Sylvia Blind and Kirsti Paltto, the last-named 
being the author of the first Sami plays to reach the stage. “A new 
era’, in the words of the writer Coardda Mined, opened in 1971 
with the formation of the Sami Literature Committee, backed by 
Norwegian official funding. In 1979 the Sami Writers’ Union was 
formed; it has over 50 members, which may well be the largest 
number of writers in proportion to the reading public in the world. It 
is naturally difficult for these writers to live from their creative 
work, and the majority are teachers. They are dependent for 
publication on a Norwegian-owned commercial firm, but plans are 
being made to set up a writers’ co-operative. 


Since about 1970, the authorities in Nordic countries have been 
quite generous in their support of Sami culture. Sweden makes an 
annual grant of £160,000 to the Sami Fund -— formerly administered 
by a Swedish staff as the ‘Lapp Fund’, but managed by Sami since 
_1974-which finances cultural centres and journals. Developments 
in Norway have included the creation of the Sami Institute at 
Kautokeino,an impressive building with a theatre and exhibition 
rooms; and of the Sami Library at Karasjok, which serves the 
adjacent Sami High School while also making a collection of Sami 
literature and music. The study of the Sami language is encouraged 
at the universities, with departments at Helsinki and Tromso. In 
Sweden, a decision has been taken to set up a Chair of Sami at 
Umea University, but by 1982 no suitable professor had been 
found. 


The visual arts and handicrafts have long been a living form of self- 
expression for Sami people. The traditional costume is extremely 
striking. It consists of a loose jacket of woollen cloth, reaching to 
the knees; tight leggings (originally the same for men and women, 
though nowadays the women wear full skirts); high boots of leather 
or fur; and tall hats with dangling ribbons. These garments are 
decorated with strips of cloth or braiding in bright colours, 
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predominantly red, blue and yellow. Belts are decorated with 
silver, tin or pewter thread. This costume is still frequently worn at 
gatherings, weddings and such occasions, and is also seen as 
everyday wear in strongly Sami places, notably Kautokeino and 
Karasjok. 


Sami handicrafts include wooden plates and bowls; basketwork, 
using birch-bark or roots; decorated spoons and other objects made 
from reindeer-horn; tooled leatherwork; and pouches of reindeer- 
hide or sealskin. The inextinguishable Sami sense of design even 
extended to patterns on hard cheeses made from reindeer-milk. 
Collections of the best contemporary work — and also of artefacts 
dating back through Sami history, such as carved sledges and the 
once-outlawed drums — can be seen at various centres, such as the 
Sami Museum in Karasjok and the permanent exhibition at Inari. 
Handicraft work contributes significantly to the income of many 
Sami families and finds an outlet in shops and stalls all over the far 
north. Some of the wares in these shops are commercialized, 
hastily produced tourist junk; but products that maintain a high 
standard of skill and scrupulously preserve inherited traditions are 
not difficult to find. 


One could also make a list of Sami artists, joining individual 
creativity with the use of traditional motifs, as remarkable as the 
number of writers. It may be sufficient to mention the name of Iver 
Jaks, living at Karasjok, who is an outstanding artist by any 
standards. 


The Press and Broadcasting 


Inevitably, the dominance of the Nordic languages has been 


exerted — and Sami as a living language has been correspondingly 
handicapped — to a great extent by dependence on modern forms of 
communication and information. Journals in Sami have been 
published since the 1920s, but in general they have appeared 
monthly, quarterly or at longer intervals, have been unable to deal 
with current issues, and have appealed to a limited sector of the 
educated public. Anything like a Sami newspaper is a project 
attended by multiple difficulties: the scattered readership, the high 
costs of distribution, the problem of finding typists and compositors 
conversant with the language, and of course the competition with 
non-Sami papers resting on a solid base of readership and 
advertising. To this day, there are no Sami newspapers in Sweden 
or Finland. In Norway there is Sami Aigi (Sami News), edited by 
Bjarne Store Jakobsen and published in Karasjok. But the history 
of Sami Aigi vividly illustrates the gap between the scale of a 
modern nation-state and that of a small ethnic minority. 


Norway has a system of State subsidies for non-commercial 
papers, designed to promote diversity in the press. These subsidies 
are available to any paper with a minimum circulation of 2,000. 
This figure, more or less easily attainable by a paper published in 
Norwegian, presented Sami Aigi with a formidable target, 
considering that only about 18,000 people speak Sami, that 
children are included in that total, and that some are not familiar 
with Northern Sami, the paper’s language. Nevertheless, Jakobsen 
did manage to get his circulation up to the required level. Founded 
in 1979 as a fortnightly, the paper became a weekly and plans were 
made to produce it twice weekly in 1983. By 1982, however, costs 
had risen to an amount that exceeded the subsidy and Sami Aigi 
was in imminent danger of closing down. Fortunately, the Minister 
responsible responded favourably to an appeal to rescue it. 


Radio broadcasting in Sami is in the hands of the State networks 
and is a good example of co-operation across frontiers. There are 
three stations — at Karasjok (Norway), Kiruna (Sweden) and Inari 
(Finland) — which take it in turns to originate the programmes. The 
total transmission time, however, is small. On weekdays, there are 
two five-minute news bulletins during the morning and a half-hour 
magazine programme in the afternoon; this includes talks, music, 
disc requests, and a phone-in once a month. There are no Sami 
programmes in the evenings, the time when maximum coverage 
could be obtained. The station at Karasjok expects to increase its 
staff in 1983 and may be able to request more air time. 


Almost all this broadcasting is in Northern Sami. Southern Sami 
listeners receive one 15-minute broadcast a week (from a studio 
with one freelance person), Inari Sami the same, and Skolt Sami 10 
minutes. 


In view of the impact made by television, especially on children and 
young people, it is clear that regular television programmes in Sami 
would be of inestimable value in maintaining the language. 
Presumably because of the higher costs by comparison with radio, 
no such provision is made. Television programmes in Sami (of 
varying lengths between 15 and 45 minutes) are special events, 
occurring irregularly; on the average, there are about five in a 
year. 


Sami in the Schools 


In education, as in other spheres, the Nordic nations diverged in 
their policies toward the Sami during the 19th century. Norway, 
pursuing the goal of ‘Norwegianization’, laid down that all teaching 
in the schools must be in the official language; exceptions were 
made only in the solidly Sami communities of Kautokeino and 
Karasjok (where education at that time was in any case rudimentary) 
and sometimes for religious instruction. Teachers received bonuses 
for ensuring that Sami children learned Norwegian adequately. It is 
a measure of how things have changed that Norwegian teachers 
now get a salary supplement if they are able to use Sami. 


In Finland, also, it was the normal practice that teaching should be 
in the majority language, although ‘Finnization’ was a process 
rather than a rigorously applied policy and it was never actually 
forbidden to teach in Sami. People at Outakoski recall that Hans 
Guttorm, when he taught at the village school, was given 
permission to talk Sami to the children (who all talked nothing else 
at home) for one hour a week. 


In Sweden, by contrast, Sami children were taught in Sami, but ina 
manner that ensured their segregation from the mainstream of 
Swedish life. This policy reached its apogee with the Education Act 
of 1913, which instituted a system of ‘nomad schools’, following 
the children through the migration of the reindeer cycle. Children 
who went to permanent schools had a very short school year, 
amounting to three or four months, to prevent them from being 
weaned from the nomadic way of life. The education was never 
more than elementary, and ensured that Sami children did not 
qualify to enter more advanced schools. As one authority put it: 
‘They are happiest if they know just enough to be able to derive 
benefit from the conditions under which they live.’ 


Conditions were to some extent ameliorated in the period between 
the two world wars, but the principle suited to a country with an 
ethnic minority — that children should be taught in their own 
language and should also have the chance of a full education on 
equal terms with their fellow-citizens — has been fully recognized 
only since the 1950s. Even now, progress is impeded by practical 
difficulties such as the shortage of teachers qualified in Sami and 
the lack of Sami textbooks: factors which depend, of course, on the 
degree of seriousness that inspires the authorities and on the 
financial provision that is made. The picture is patchy, and it is 
difficult to make generalizations. Sami leaders have observed that 
individual school heads are often willing to move further than they 
are required by law or by Ministry circulars. 


In Norway, an official commission which reported in 1959 took the 
view, as a matter of principle, that all children had a right to receive 
their basic education in their mother-tongue. It was also recognized 
that special measures had to be taken to enable Sami children to 
catch up with overall Norwegian standards. One such step was 
giving them an extra ‘head start’ year of school at the age of six (the 
normal age for school entry is seven). Another was the provision of 
boarding schools for children from isolated homes. In 1971, there 
were 1,500 children in these schools in the county of Finnmark. 
There are differences of opinion in Sami circles about the merits of 
the boarding schools; some parents regard them as beneficial, while 
others feel that their children are being removed from home 
influences. In fact, the number of boarded pupils is now declining 
with the improvement in road transport. 


Generally speaking, children in places with a distinctive Sami 
character — on the inland plateau rather than on the coast — now 
receive their education in Sami in the first three years of school: 
that is, up to the age of eleven. During this time, they are supposed 
to learn Norwegian well enough to continue their education in the 
majority language. The intention is to extend teaching in Sami year 
by year as and when the practical difficulties are overcome; 
decisions are taken by the school boards of each commune. 
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In Finland, one of the demands made by Sami organizations is for 
the recognition of Sami as an official language (Swedish, spoken by 
about 5% of the population, has always enjoyed this status). The 
use of Sami in the schools dates only from the early 1970s. Utsjoki, 
a strongly Sami commune, had only one Sami-speaking teacher 
until recently, but now has several. A course in Sami history has 
been started, and this is seen as an important breakthrough. It is 
now usual in Finland to give young children their initial teaching, 
including instruction in reading, in Sami. Interestingly, a study 
among Skolt children — who had been the most educationally 
deprived — showed that their knowledge of Finnish had notably 
improved since they were taught basic reading in Sami, and that 
their achievement matched that of their Finnish-speaking class- 
mates. 


Pupils can continue to study Sami (as a subject, in the sense that 
English is a subject in British schools) throughout their school 
career. Figures given in 1978 showed that the great majority of 
pupils in Sami-speaking areas, whether in the junior or senior 
classes, were taking such courses. This is not the same thing, 
however, as the use of Sami as a medium of instruction in other 
subjects. In that respect, the position is roughly the same in Finland 
as in Norway, with the usual problems about teachers and 
textbooks. 


It is in Sweden that in theory the most progress has been made. A 
commission on Sami education declared in 1962: 

‘They are entitled to tuition which in all respects is the equal of (but need 
not be identical with) that available to the majority of the population. . . 
They have the right to receive instruction in the development of their 
culture and its situation at the present time, instruction which is intended 
not only to give information but also to awaken respect for the heritage from 
earlier generations and to imbue them with a feeling of solidarity with their 
own people.’ 


There is now an autonomous school system for the Sami with a 
board elected by Sami people. Sami children go to schools in which 
they are educated through the medium of their own language right 
up to the age of 16 (the school-leaving age). This system covers the 
‘Sami villages’ of the reindeer-keeping areas, and certain other 
places with a sizable Sami population; in effect, it covers about half 
of all Sami children in Sweden. So far, there are no Samigymnasia 
(the gymnasium is an advanced school attended by pupils of ages 
16 to 19), but there is a Sami High School, corresponding to what in 
Britain would be called a Further Education College, and also a 
training college for future Sami teachers. 


Sweden also has a law providing that any child has a right to 
teaching which enables him/her to retain command of his/her 
mother-tongue. This right has been claimed by the children of 
Yugoslav, Turkish and other immigrant families; in localities where 
no teacher is available, the parent or any other competent person 
can give the instruction and receive an allowance. It also benefits 
Sami children living in overwhelmingly non-Sami areas — those 
who, in the past, had been obliged to resign themselves to the loss of 
their language. 


New Voices 


For all this progress — in education, in the recognition of the Sami 


language and culture, in the provision of museums and libraries — 
due credit should be given to the enlightened attitudes of the 
democratic Nordic nations. But it has not been achieved without 
pressure, and it is closely related to a new assertiveness among the 
present generation of Sami. This new spirit cannot be measured by 
Statistics; it is often said, however, that whereas in the past a Sami 
who established himself as a professional — in medicine, the law, the 
arts, the media, the civil service — inevitably became a Norwegian 
(or Swede or Finn), today he remains a Sami. At the same time, 
Sami identity attains collective and political expression and 
leadership. The development is akin to what we have seen in recent 
decades among ethnic groups such as Bretons and Basques, and 
now among those — the American Indians, the Inuit, the Australian 
aborigines — with whom the Sami are linked through the World 
Council of Indigenous Peoples. 


Early attempts to form representative Sami organizations generally 
lacked adequate leadership and proved abortive; thus, the Central 
Union of Lapps (in Sweden) was formed in 1918 but dissolved in 
1923. More successful, but limited in scope, were organizations 
such as the Society for the Promotion of Lappish Culture (in 
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Finland, founded 1932) and Sami-Atnam (in Sweden, founded 
1935, and also culturally-oriented). Meanwhile, Sami clubs 
(searvit) came into existence in many places and set up a federated 
structure. The cultural organizations and the searvit were the basis 
for the first conference of Sami from the three Nordic countries, 
held at Jokkmokk in 1953. The governments had by this time set up 
the Nordic Council to co-ordinate their policies in various fields. 
On this analogy, Sami delegates in 1956 formed the Nordic Sami 
Council, with five representatives from Norway, four from 
Sweden, and three from Finland. It carries on regular negotiations 
with Ministries and other State authorities on matters affecting 
Sami interests. 


Another development in 1956 was the report of a Norwegian 
Commission on Sami affairs, whose members numbered five 
Norwegian liberals and three Sami. This report was distinctly 
progressive in tone, renounced the policy of ‘Norwegianization’, 
and urged recognition of Sami rights, notably the right to untram- 
melled use of land and water. It was circulated to communes in the 
northern counties, some of which refused to discuss it. It is 
generally the case, even today, that senior officials in Oslo show 
more sympathy for Sami interests than do local councillors in 
Finnmark. 


The next step forward was the formation of strong organizations 
based on individual membership: in Sweden the SSR (Svenska 
Samernas Riksforbund, founded 1950), in Norway the NSR 
(Norske Samers Riksforbund, founded 1969), and in Finland the 
SSR (Suoma Samii Riihkasearvi, founded in 1971). The name, in 
each case, means (Swedish, Norwegian or Finnish) Sami National 
Union. The NSR in particular has made considerable strides in 
recent years under a young and energetic chairman, Ole Henrik 
Magga. It has a membership of 2,000, of whom 500 joined in 1981. 
Norway also has a more specialized organization, the National 
Union of Reindeer-Owners (founded 1947). 


There are also smaller groups with a more radical outlook — the 
Sami Movement in Norway, the Sami Youth Movement in 
Sweden. There are, however, no disagreements on policy between 
these groups and the National Unions. Rather, they adopt different 
roles; while the NSR negotiates with the authorities, the Sami 
Movement seeks publicity through the mass media and on occasion 
organizes demonstrations or sit-downs. ‘We depend on each other’, 
Magga said in an interview with me. 


Finland, alone among the Nordic countries, has an elected body 
representing the Sami people. It is generally known as the Sami 
Parliament, although the official attitude is that a country cannot 
have two Parliaments and it is therefore called the Lapp 
Delegation. The electoral roll includes all Sami adults in 
designated northern communes, but not Sami people living 
elsewhere in Finland. Since the first election in 1972, there has 
regularly been an 80% poll. The Parliament has 20 members, who 
draw no salary but receive an allowance for days spent attending 
meetings (about 40 days in a year). Under the leadership of Pekka 
Aikio, the chairman until 1982 — who can also be described as 
young and energetic, and who is a biologist with a considerable 
expertise in ecological matters -the Parliament fully established its 
ability to speak for the Sami people. 


In 1980, a Parliamentary Commission on Sami Rights was set up 
in Norway. Presided over by Professor Carsten Smith, it has 18 
members who include academics, civil servants, representatives of 
Sami organizations, and representatives of farming, fishing and 


reindeer-owning interests; about half of them are Sami. It appears 


probable that its report, expected in late 1982 or early 1983, will 
recommend the creation of an elected Sami Parliament, and that 
this will be acceptable to Norwegian political parties. A similar 
Commission is soon to begin work in Sweden, and this may also 
result in the emergence of a Sami Parliament. At present, there is 
an annual meeting (Landsmote) of Swedish Sami, based on the 
Sami villages and on Sami societies (vereine) elsewhere. 


At a United Nations conference in 1978, the Norwegian delegation 
— which included a Sami leader, Aslak Nils Sara — took a strong 
position on the rights of indigenous peoples. It was pointed out in 
some quarters that these rights begin at home — in Norway’s case, 
with the Sami — and that there was some room for improvement. 
The new post of Special Adviser on Human Rights was created for 
a senior Norwegian civil servant. He holds regular meetings with 
Swedish and Finnish officials, at which policies toward the Sami 
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are discussed as well as action on human rights in other parts of the 
world. In 1982 the UN Human Rights Sub-Commission in Geneva 
held the first annual meeting of its Working Group on Indigenous 
Peoples. 


Although the NSR and its counterparts can be regarded as national 
movements, there is no Sami political party which could be 
compared, for example, with the Scottish National Party. Efforts 
have been made, since proportional representation is in force in the 
Nordic countries, to present a ‘Sami list’ to contest elections, but 
these have not been highly successful. Only one Sami representing 
such a list has ever been elected to the Norwegian Parliament; that 
was in 1903, and he soon joined the Labour Party. Sami people in 
general are keenly interested in politics and there is no lack of 
candidates for local office — for example, the majority of councillors 
in Inari commune are Sami although the voters are 70% Finnish — 
but in the main they present themselves with the backing of the 
established parties. Thus, in the solidly Sami commune of Kauto- 
keino, the present composition of the council is: Conservative 
parties 8, Labour Party 5, Sami list 3, Reindeer-owners list 3. 


What the Sami Demand 


It is now time to summarize and discuss the demands that are made 


by politically articulate Sami people - demands which have been 
repeatedly endorsed at National Union conferences. 


1) The essential demand is for the recognition of the Sami as a 
national minority, by constitutional amendment where this is 
necessary. With this goes a demand for official status for the Sami 
language (implying its use in official documents, forms, texts of 
laws, etc.). The Sami do not wish to separate themselves from the 
Norwegian State (or the other states); but they wish it to be 
understood that they are not Norwegians. 


This is a difficult issue for public opinion at large. In Norway, 
particularly, there is a strong sense of the nation as a homogeneous 
community; Norwegians feel that they are lucky not to have the 
divisive problems that complicate the political life of Belgium, 
Spain or Yugoslavia. The ordinary Norwegian also feels that, since 
the Sami have never been persecuted or massacred, and since they 
enjoy full rights as equal citizens and voters, they should be content 
to be as Norwegian as anyone else. However, there is reason to 
hope that majority opinion, having already moved so far from the 
attitude that were prevalent in the past, will adjust itself to this new 
concept. Some Norwegians would also say that, whether the Sami 
demand is justified or not, it would be wise to concede it before any 
bombs explode. 


2) The second demand is for positive powers for the Sami 
Parliaments, assuming that such Parliaments come into existence 
in Norway and Sweden. The Sami Parliament in Finland has only a 
consultative status; members meet with Ministers in Helsinki and 
put their point of view, but they have no recourse if their requests 
are rejected. The Sami argument is that, since the function of the 
Parliament is to protect Sami interests, it is illogical that its efforts 
to do so should at any time be nullified. 


The counter-argument is generally based on the possibility of 
conflict between the powers of a Sami Parliament and those of a 
local authority. However, there are clear precedents for special 
treatment of Sami areas. A non-Sami cannot buy land in a Swedish 
Sami village, nor can he keep reindeer in northern Norway; 
elsewhere, he is perfectly free to buy a farm and stock it with cattle. 
The powers that are sought for a Sami Parliament would ensure, at 
a broader level, the protection of the environment that provides the 
framework for the Sami way of life. 


3) We have seen earlier that damaging inroads on this environ- 
ment are still being made. It is of little use for the Sami to be 
guaranteed ‘free use of land and water’, as they have been for 
centuries, if the land and the water are to lose their character and 
value. They demand, therefore, the power to veto a hydro-electric 
project, a forest clearance or a tourist developinent whenever it 
would be injurious to Sami interests. At present, non-Sami 
authorities can pronounce that such an enterprise is not injurious, 
often disregarding the evidence brought forward by ecological 
experts as well as by the Sami inhabitants; or they can say that, 
injurious though it may be, it is necessary in ‘the national interest’. 
To make matters worse, decisions are made by autonomous 
organizations, such as the Electricity Authority or the hotel chain 


owned by the State airline, over which democratic control is more 
or less theoretical. It is evident to the Sami that, unless and until 
they win an absolute right to make their wishes prevail, they will 
always be defeated by such powerful antagonists. 


4) Finally, this raises the fundamental question of the ownership 
of land. A test case arose in a district of Jamtland (Sweden) when 
the Sami inhabitants claimed that the land belonged to them by 
right of care and usage. After the case, the longest lawsuit in 
Swedish history, had dragged on from 1966 to 1981, the Supreme 
Court ruled that the land concerned properly belonged to the State, 
but it also conceded the general principle that ownership could be 
derived from use of the land for reindeer-keeping or fishing. The 
State waived the court costs incurred by the Sami, and the outcome 
was regarded as a valuable precedent — although it would be a slow 
business to bring such suits in every instance. It is, perhaps, the first 
step toward the realization of the Sami demand that the land should 
belong to those who live from it. 


When the Kings of Sweden asserted (rather dubiously, as we have 
noted) their ownership of the open land in the north, they at least 
prevented its occupation by settlers. But State ownership, in the 
modern age, means the right of the State to treat the land as it 
chooses, sometimes yielding to the influence of monolithic bureau- 
cracies or of private interests. The Sami claim that the land should 
belong to the local community, under a democratic structure 
developed from the traditional stida and the overall supervision of 
the Sami Parliament. Only thus, they consider, can it be reliably 
safeguarded. 


Masi and After 


All these demands have been given considerable impetus by the 
events occurring at Masi, in northern Norway, in 1979-81, which 
constituted the first head-on confrontation between the Sami and 
State power. Masi is a large village on the banks of the Alta river, in 
the heart of the Sami reindeer-keeping country. The project of a 
large dam and hydro-electric scheme on the river was first 
announced in 1970, without any consultation with local people nor 
with the NSR as the representative Sami organization. There was 
immediate opposition, mainly because of the threat to the calving 
areas and migration routes of the Masi reindeer, but also because of 
the flooding of land and the creation of a huge new reservoir. 


Thanks to these protests, the project was delayed and reduced in 
scale, but it still involved the building of a dam 110 metres high and 
threatened the livelihood of about 30 Masi households. The 
scheme was opposed by the commune councils of Kautokeino and 
Alta (the town at the mouth of the river), but supported by the 
county council of Finnmark. In 1978 it was approved by the 
Norwegian Parliament, and orders were given to start work on the 
approach road. 


Sami protestors succeeded in making the Alta project a national 
issue. Some of them came to Oslo and pitched a Sami tent outside 
the Parliament, to be removed by police; a group of Sami women 
had an interview with the Prime Minister, and were also removed 
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by police when they refused to leave; and two teams of young 
people went on hunger-strike. On three occasions — in 1979, in 
January 1981, and in October 1981 — people sat down across the 
path of the uncompleted approach road and chained themselves to 
the bulldozers. The second and largest of these sit-downs mustered 
900 people, who stayed in the open for two weeks despite the bitter 
cold and the continuous darkness. The Sami were a minority 
among them, being joined by people from Alta who were concerned 
about the threat to salmon-fishing on the river, and also by 
sympathizers from Oslo and elsewhere. Removing the demonstrators 
required a force of 600 police, billeted in a requisitioned passenger 
liner off the coast. The demonstrators were arrested and brought to 
trial; no prison sentences were imposed, but the heavy fines were 
effective in bringing the sit-downs to an end. 


The NSR did not explicitly support the sit-downs — there was some 
disagreement within its ranks, since breaking the law is not a Sami 
tradition — but took the unprecedented step of breaking off all 
discussions with official boards and committees for a period. The 
NSR also acted as co-plaintiff in a lawsuit designed to stop the 
project, which went through a sequence of appeals up to the 
Supreme Court. In 1982, the Supreme Court ruled in favour of the 
Electricity and Water Authority and gave the green light to the 
project. 


The dam is now under construction, and the obvious conclusion is 
that the Sami have lost the battle. The consequences, however, are 
bound to be significant. One is to fortify the Sami in their 
conviction that their demands, as defined above, must be secured 
as quickly as possible. Another is to make a persuasive case for 
forms of action that go beyond verbal protest; Magga has said that, 
if there had been no hunger strikes, there would now be no 
Commission on Sami Rights. Yet a third consequence is to oblige 
Norwegian political leaders to think seriously about the antagonism 
aroused by their persistence with the project, and especially about 
the deterioration in relations with the NSR. In the aftermath, a 
Minister concerned in the issue remarked to Magga: ‘We can all 
learn from Masi.’ 


Conclusion 


The Sami are among the world’s least numerically strong 
minorities. They are also, thanks to their pacific traditions, one of 
the most defenceless by the accepted standards of an age given over 
to violence. They have been subjected to centuries of pressure, to 
cultural repression, and to the temptations of assimilation. Their 
physical environment, which is vital to them, is still assaulted and 
imperilled. 


Yet they have succeeded in maintaining their social integrity and 
their self-confidence; they have made significant gains in their 
relationship with well-organized nation-states, and can be counted 
upon to make more in the future; and, as a community, they are in 
the midst of a period of revival and renewal in which they can take 
justified pride. If there are lessons here, the lessons must be 
heartening. 





APPENDIX: Sami in the Soviet Union 





It is difficult to gather information about Sami living in the USSR, 
since there is virtually no personal contact between them and the 
Sami of Nordic countries. On isolated occasions, Sami from 
Finland or Norway have been able to obtain visas and make visits, 
but under constant official guidance. At an informal level, however, 
conditions along the frontier are fairly relaxed. Sami from Finland 
have been allowed to cross and recover reindeer which had jumped 
the frontier fence (which, luckily, is not supplemented by 
minefields). 


Sami in the USSR live on the Kola peninsula, a vast territory larger 
than all the Arctic areas of the Nordic countries. Mainly, it is 
treeless tundra. In the rural, reindeer-herding areas the principal 
ethnic group is the Komi, also of Finno-Ugrian origin. Russians 
predominate in Murmansk and other towns. The number of Sami 
was recorded in the 1970 census as 1,855. It is possible that there 
are other Sami who have lost their identity and been listed as 
Russian or Komi, but this cannot be definitely established. About 
1,000 of the Sami live in a village centre, called Lovozero in 
Russian and Luujaur in Sami. 


The main occupation is reindeer-herding. This is taken very 
seriously in the USSR and is a valued source of meat; it is practised 
throughout the entire northern zone, in Europe and Asia, and as far 
south as the latitude of Berlin. The USSR is stated to have a total of 
three million reindeer, five times as many as all the Nordic nations. 
Reindeer herds belong to State enterprises, but each family is 
permitted to own 50 reindeer — the counterpart of the ‘private plot’ 
which is a feature of Soviet agriculture. 


Johani Nousuniemi, of the Sami broadcasting station at Inari, 
visited the USSR in 1982 and made a television film; he has kindly 
given me his impressions. He found the village of Lovozero well 
equipped with a school, social centre and club-house. Teaching in 
the school is in Russian, but most of the people to whom he was 
introduced spoke Sami. Five different nationalities were repre- 
sented in the population, and the chairman of the local Soviet was a 
Jew. Housing was generally good, and it appeared to him that the 
material standard of living was reasonable. 
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